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f. 

Galatians, iit. 1, 

" Not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ 
and God the Father." 



Such is the source, thus high and thus unques-* 
tionable, to which St. Paul boldly and explicitly 
refers the origin and authority of his ministry. 
Leaving no room for question among the churches 
of Galatia as to the paramount claim which his 
admonitions and his doctrine therefore possessed 
to their entire acceptation and obedience, he 
announces, at the very outset of his Epistle, the 
high and holy quarter from whence his commis- 
sion was derived. 

Indeed, however humble as a man, however 
frequently called to struggle with personal diffi- 
culties, however careful to render himself in no 
respect chargeable upon the proffered liberality 
of his grateful disciples, he never scruples to ^ 
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sert the dignity of his high calling in Christ 
Jesus, not enduring that any in the churches of 
the believers should set him one whit behind the 
very chiefest Apostles; and careful, equally in 
the face of the open adversary, as in the presence 
of the wavering half-converted novice, to magnify 
his office as a minister of Jesus Christ. 

The conduct and bearing of the Apostle in 
this respect are so marked and striking, that 
they cannot fail to have attracted the attention 
at least of every minister of that Gospel which 
Paul so successfully preached. And we also, 
my reverend Brethren, — if we would approve 
ourselves faithful stewards of that word of truth, — 
we must not pass lightly over this particular in 
the ministerial character of so illustrious a servant 
of our common Master. We cannot surely con- 
sider his anxiety to assert the authority of his 
mission as a circumstance which calls for no cor- 
responding demeanour in the Christian Minister 
of every age. The tone also, and the manner of 
St. Paul were such as sufficiently to vindicate the 
most uncompromising firmness in this respect from 
misconstruction, and to banish every apprehen- 
sion of unworthy or secular ends either in regard 
to his own personal influence or the undue ag- 
grandizement of the ministerial office. Such a 
tone and such a bearing (so far as we may faintly 
copy them) will still do much to extend the effect 



of our ministrations upon the people, and to fa- 
cilitate that acknowledgment of our mission and 
authority which is to this day so essential to the 
full and cordial reception of our message. 

We might, indeed, fondly imagine that the in- 
trinsic excellence and beauty of God's word were 
alone sufficient to recommend it to the accept- 
ance of mankind. But He, " who knew what 
was in man," foresaw, and the experience of every 
age has discovered, that however loudly our ad- 
miration of its doctrines may be professed, how- 
ever greatly we may wish to attain its promises, 
and however unquestionable its claims on our re- 
gard may be, still those claims must be enforced 
upon the hearts of men ; those doctrines and those 
promises must be affirmed in connection with the 
corresponding duties, — too often overlooked — 
which, nevertheless, spring out of, and result from 
both. 

To this office and ministry He called first his 
Apostles that, by their teaching, they might carry 
the word of his Gospel unto all nations ; and these, 
in turn, committed the things which they had heard 
" to faithful men, who might be able to teach 
others also." 

Thus gave He not only the word of doctrine, 
but authority also to proclaim the same. But had 
those, who first entered upon this office, been 
unable to produce such authority, had they been 
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without such a commission, and had their doc-* 
trines been destitute of a higher sanction than 
their own, then would their ministry, if not repu- 
diated at once, have been open to censure as im- 
pertinent and officious, while the system they 
endeavoured to propagate was alternately ac- 
cepted or rejected, as it chanced to be more or 
less clearly deduced from the ultimate and only 
source of all moral obligation. 

Destitute of such authority for himself and hiB 
doctrines, the Minister of the Gospel would be 
committed to a hopeless undertaking. In some 
rarely occurring instances, and on some few points, 
his teaching might elicit a voluntary acquiescence, 
but the plain absolute duty of giving heed to the 
word and doctrine in their whole unabated force, 
would cease to exist ; should he dare to an- 
nounce the more strict and uncompromising truths 
of the Gospel, they would find but little sympathy 
in our corrupted nature ; and the messenger of 
peace, the ambassador of reconciliation, unautho- 
rised and unaccredited, would fail in power to 
carry through the embassy he had undertaken, 

By such a defect of authority in the Christian 
ministry, the most important and essential truths 
(always the greatest blessings, though seldom 
readily received,) would become like their divine 
author, despised and rejected of men. Thus at 
least it is found to be with other counsels and 
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admonitions ; and the observation is familiar to 

us all, " That the most proper advices, the most 

> 

prudent counsels, the most useful admonitions, un- 
less given by a person who has a warrantable right 
of admonishing, and an uncontested power of in- 
structing, are commonly looked upon as unseason- 
able, officious, and impertinent."* 

The pastor may indeed be called to his office by 
his flock, and some societies of Christians are 
founded on this principle ; but, not to say that 
the same body which first called him to the exer- 
cise of his functions, might also at will dis- 
miss him from their exercise ; it may be appre- 
hended, that the preacher thus elected would 
seldom be able to use that boldness, that freedom 
and plainness of speech, which, unpalatable as they 
sometimes prove, are essential to his office ; and 
moreover, that he would scarcely be less open to 
the imputation of officious impertinence, than if 
his ministrations were altogether uninvited. In- 
deed, it is no less true in respect of the admoni- 
tory duties of the Christian Minister, than of every 
other class of advisers, that they can only be effi- 
ciently exercised under an authority distinct from, 
and superior to, the parties to whom theft admo- 
nitions are to be addressed. 

* See a Sermon preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, by J. Betty, M. A., Fellow of Exeter College, on the 
21st of September, 1729, on the necessity and institution 
of the Ministry. 
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But true as this is of advice in general, it surely 
is not less so in respect to those self-denying doc- 
trines and counsels which it forms so important a 
part of the duty of a Minister of the Gospel to 
deliver and enforce. How shall he preach, at 
least, how will his preaching be received, unless 
he be " sent" ? Unless his mission be felt by him- 
self and recognised by others, as being " not of 
men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ and 
God the Father." 

The vast importance of this mutual conviction 
to the success of our ministerial labours must be 
deeply impressed upon the mind of every labourer 
in the vineyard. And you, my reverend Brethren, 
are doubtless alreaidy so conversant with the ar- 
guments by which the divine authority of our mi- 
nistry may be asserted and maintained ; you have 
for yourselves already so clearly deduced its suc- 
cession from those to whom it was first committed, 
that it will suffice on this occasion to have merely 
indicated the weight and importance of these 
points, without, however, entering, in your pre- 
sence, upon any lengthened inductive argument 
for their establishment. 

The occasion of our meeting here will be more 
profitably employed in awakening our mutual re- 
collections of those serious obligations and the no 
less encouraging prospects of assistance, which are 
the result of this conviction. When on the one 
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hand we look to the Divine origin of our ministry, 
we cannot fear that it will ever be destitute of Di- 
vine support, or that it will entirely fail of being 
blessed to a successful issue. On the other, we 
cannot but feel how deeply our responsibility is 
enhanced, and with what incessant zeal and dili- 
gence we ought to exercise this ministry, wherein 
we believe ourselves to be fellow-workers with 
the great author and finisher of our faith. Let 
us then attempt an inquiry into the respective du* 
ties of minister and people as they stand affected 
by the Divine origin of our mission ; and into the 
hopes and consolations which both may derive 
therefrom. 

As respects the Minister himself, it must be 
his first and most obvious care to speak among 
his people " not in the words of man's wisdom,'* 
but " as of the oracles of God," whose ambassador 
he is ; to " deliver to them none other Gospel 
than that which also he hath received;" to de- 
termine "not to know any thing" among his 
people "save Jesus Christ and him crucified." 
His faith and doctrine afford the first the most 
prominent test by which he will be tried. Let 
him, therefore, use " sound speech that cannot be 
condemned," that his teaching may not discredit 
the high source from whence he derives his mis- 
sion. 

If, then, he would " speak the things which be- 
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come sound doctrine," he must be careful in the 
study of the word of his commission — the book of 
Scripture- If he would speak the message of God 
fully and with effect unto the people, he must him-* 
self know well the language in which God hath 
spoken. Whatever branches of human knowledge 
may be brought to bear collaterally, either in illus- 
tration of the sacred word, or in the maintenance 
and defence of its teaching against the objections 
of gainsayers, all these should be diligently culti- 
vated and concentrated upon this main object. 
But to the word — to the word of God itself must 
he dedicate his first and his latest studies. From 
that holy volume will they most fitly take their 
commencement, — from it, throughout all their 
circuit, they will never too distantly diverge, and, 
finally, to it will their sole, their ultimate di- 
rection tend, " that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works." 
In that book he will not fail of finding the rich« 
est treasury of consolation to sustain and advance 
at once himself and his flock in the discipline 
of the Faith. In this will he also find the best 
stored armoury of weapons for defence against the 
adversaries. To this, then, must his closest study 
be directed, and if, like the favoured lawgiver of 
the Jews, he be much with God in the mount, his 
return unto his people will partake of that bright- 
ness out of which he has descended; the law 
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will be set forth in his teaching and in his life ; 
and his doctrine, like its source, will be heavenly.* 
But however carefully he may strive to ac- 
quaint himself with the great standard of doctrine, 
all will avail as nothing in rendering that doctrine 
effective and influential unto the establishment of 
his hearers in the Faith, unless in his communica- 
tion with his people, and in his preaching he com* 
bine earnestness with judgment ; above all, unless 
in his own life he exemplify the practical effect 
of this doctrine on himself. The man (whether 
charged with the ministry or not) who really feels 
and profits by the truths of the Gospel of salvation, 
will soon manifest their power and effect in his 
life. So obvious is this inference — it is one so in- 
variably drawn by the most ordinary hearers, that 
the absence of a corresponding example is fatal to 
the effect of the best and most earnest preaching. 
If this be wanting, your apparent zeal will be sus-? 
pected ; no earnestness of word or manner will 
ever compensate for the absence of that visible 
illustration of gospel truth which enables the hum- 
blest, the least gifted minister, by the well sus- 
tained tenor of a pious life, to conciliate silently 
but powerfully, and (by the blessing of God) per- 

* If they be much with God in the mount, their returns 
to men will be with brightness in their faces, and the law, 
both in their hands and in their lives, and their doctrine shaJJ 
be heaventy. — Leighton. 

C 
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manentlv to secure the devoted affections of his 
flock. 

Too often, indeed, the most learned, the most 
zealous, even the most pious minister is doomed to 
see his labours frustrated ; to watch with anxious 
patience the seed which he has scattered with 
diligence, and to find all his care issue in disappoint- 
ment. That this should be the case with us, why 
should we complain ; why should we be surprised ? 
for even thus the great Lord of the vineyard him- 
self has taught us, that He looked for fruit to 
that vineyard which He had planted with every 
care, and digged and fenced about, and yet He 
found no fruit. 

One caution, however, we may derive from our 
disappointments, and it is, that to these qualities 
of the Christian Mininster there must be added a 
degree of sound judgment, of prudence, of Christian 
policy, in order to give effect to all the rest. Like 
your great precursors, whom the Lord made " fish- 
ers of men," you must be careful lest you contri- 
bute by a rude and injudicious announcement of 
your message, to strengthen the objections, and to 
awaken the dormant prejudices of a hopeful con- 
vert. You have men of all tempers and opinions 
to deal with ; nay, men who, at different times, 
are different from themselves ; the presumptuous 
and the desponding, the learned and the ignorant 
alike demand your attention, and will task alike 
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your address, no less than your zeal and your pa- 
tience. Like St. Paul, therefore, you must be 
" made all things to all men, that you may by all 
means save some." 

Thus was this ministry exercised by men who 
called powers to their aid which are not vouch- 
safed, in the same degree, to us ; and thus must 
we be content to labor, if we would acquire the 
glory of being useful instruments in extending and 
sustaining the kingdom of Christ, — if we would 
acquit ourselves with fidelity in that mission 
which, though it is committed to human agents, 
though it is exercised by frail weak men like our- 
selves, is yet " not of men neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ and God the Father." But whatever 
be the means we employ and however great our 
diligence in using them, all must be done under a 
most complete conviction of our own inherent 
weakness. As we must not neglect them should 
they seem to fail, so neither, if haply they prove 
successful, must we take merit to ourselves from 
their success. 

Assuredly the responsibility of the Christian 
minister is great and his duties embrace a range 
which the time of our meeting here is too limited 
to traverse. But, numerous, and varied, and 
weighty, as our duties are, we all I trust have felt 
that our encouragements are proportionable to 
our difficulties. He who is sensibly impressed 
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with the real dignity and importance of his office 
and calling as a minister of the Gospel of Christ, 
feels no anxiety lest the Master whom it is 
his glory to serve, should fail in supplying him 
with continued encouragement and support. The 
same gracious promise which accompanied His 
commission to those who first bore the word of 
his Gospel through a world lying in the darkness of 
heathenism, — that He would be with them ;— tKe 
same promise he considers as addressed also to 
himself — that Christ will be also with him in every 
difficulty ; even as He is with every faithful Mi- 
nister — "always — unto the end of the world* 
However great the task and the difficulties which 
we may be called to confront or to undergo, we can 
remember that He is faithful that promised, and 
that if we be weak and unworthy and insufficient 
of ourselves, it serveth only more clearly to de- 
monstrate that " the excellency of the power is 
ef God and not of us." 

But in considering the duties of members of the 
Christian Church as affected by the divine mis- 
sion of the ministry, some also there are which de- 
volve particularly upon those among whom this 
ministry is exercised. If the message be indeed 
of heavenly sending, it will follow that the impor- 
tance of the word, and the authority under which 
it is communicated, demand respect and acquies- 
cence, be the channel of the communication as 
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humble as it may. When the Apostle boldly af- 
firms that his mission is " not of men neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father ;° 
or when he says again, " let a man so account of 
us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of 
the mysteries of God," he arrogates to himself no 
unwarranted authority, neither does he above 
measure magnify his office. The repeated injunc- 
tions to a similar effect which recur so frequently 
in his epistles to various churches, have lost none 
of their force as applicable to the laity of these 
latter ages. And although from the lapse of time 
they may not possess a strictly literal reference 
to the circumstances of our day, their spirit is still 
unaltered and the same. The duty, now as then, is 
binding upon every member of the church, not only 
to receive with meekness, but moreover each in his 
degree to facilitate the currency and extension, 
not merely of the Christian doctrines generally, but 
of that form of doctrine also of which he pro- 
fesses himself the disciple. 

In societies comprehensive and extended as the 
several Christian Churches have become, and amid 
the complicated variety of interests necessarily 
arising out of their growth and extension, objects 
and difficulties will from time to time arise, which 
it will require the co-operation of every one of 
their members fully to meet. And hence it is 
that of all the black and threatening features 
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which combine to cloud the aspect of the times, 
there is not one which is more alarming than that 
almost universal misapprehension of the relation 
in which they stand to their Church, and that 
consequent disregard of their duties towards her, 
which are so characteristic of the laity of the pre- 
sent day. 

That which the policy and diligence of the 
Romish priesthood, continued throughout a long 
course of years of barbarism and of ignorance, 
could scarcely effect in persuading the Christian 
world that the Clergy were alone and in themselves 
the Church, would appear to be the received, at least 
the practical, doctrine of an age of intellect and re- 
finement. But as reasonably might it be affirmed 
that the representative body is in itself the State ; 
and that the security of its interests and the efficient 
discharge of its functions are considerations there- 
fore undeserving the attention of the general body 
politic. 

But how different is the teaching of our Lord 
and his Apostles. " We being many are one body 
in Christ, and every one members one of ano- 
ther."* All linked together under one head even 
Jesus Christ. All constituting in that communion 
one whole and closely compacted body. For the 
erection and conservation of such a body through- 
out all time, He was content to die ; that it might 
* Rom. XIL 5. See also 1 Cor. XII. 14.— 19. 
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abide a light to the world around, that it might 
be a medium of preserving from age to age, and 
that finally, by the power of his grace, it might 
extend throughout the world the precious deposit 
committed to its keeping, even the Gospel of 
Salvation. 

The Church of England, as a branch of this 
universal Church, demands (as all societies whe- 
ther secular or spiritual must do) that every mem- 
ber of her communion should co-operate in his de- 
gree to the promotion of their common object, and 
to the conservation of their common interests. 
Perhaps no more striking illustration can be found 
of the duties which our Church imposes upon all 
her members, than is furnished by the proceedings 
of this day. To this our synodical assembly she 
convenes not merely the clergy, but the lay repre- 
sentatives of the several congregations of the dis- 
trict. Releasing the officers of the preceding year 
from their duties, she calls others to succeed them 
as guardians of the secular interests of their 
Church, and as supporters also of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline not less as respects the Minister 
himself than the humblest member of his flock. 
The trust committecLto the Churchwarden, in 
its spirit and extent, implies no less than this.* 

* For the better maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline, 
other lay officers besides the Churchwardens were elected 
yearly in every parish under the title of Questmen, and others 
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It is then no fault of the constitution and polity 
of our Church if the Laity neglect to give 
efficiency to that share of her regulation and dis- 
cipline to which she invites them, nay which she 
requires them to undertake. 

I would take another instance, in the course 
which our Church adopts at the administration of 
her orders. By submitting the name of every 
candidate to the previous approbation of the lay 
people, she concedes to them a virtual negative on 
her ordinations. It seems, however, scarcely to 

again as Sidemen or assistants. These last do not appear to 
have been invested with any distinct office in their own right* 
and I should question the usual explanation of the name as a 
corruption of Synod-man. The Questmen appear to have, 
been the real testes sy noddies ovjuratores synodic — as it were 
Jurors or the sworn Inquest- men, by whom presentments were 
made to the Bishop in private at the episcopal see, or publicly 
at Synod. They are described as " maturiores, honestiores, 
atque veradores viri" appointed to give information upon 
oath concerning the manners of the people within their dis- 
trict of supervision. The nature and extent of their duties, 
as respected the Clergy, will appear from an Archiepiscopal 
constitution of very early date [A. D. MCCXXXVL] which 
thus speaks — " Sint in quolibet Decanatu duo vel tres viri, 
Deum habentes pro oculis, qui excessus publicos praelatorum 
et aliorum clericorum ad mandatum archiepiscopi vel ejus 
official is, ipsis denuncient." — See Dansey's Horce Decanicce 
Rurales, Part IV., Sec. iii., with the authorities there quoted, 
and Can. James L, 89, 90. 

No sufficient authority appears to have been advanced for 
their opinion by those who attribute to these officers the duty 
of assisting the minister in his pastoral functions of teaching 
and visiting, or in any matters of a purely spiritual nature. 
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be remembered that a regulation is in existence, 
and is steadily enforced which requires that the 
names of persons aspiring to orders should be 
publicly announced in the congregations among 
whom they have resided, and that a representation 
of unworthiness from the people would destroy at 
once their hopes of admission to the ministry.* 

If, in the lapse of time, these wisely devised 
measures have passed into mere forms ; if the 
power of exclusion thus vested in the Laity has 
sunk into desuetude and disuse, let not the Church, 
in the spirit and constitution of her polity, be 
blamed. She at least has precluded laymen from 
the warrantable employment of this excuse for 

* The solemn injunction laid upon the people by the 
Bishop, in commencing the ordination service, is too 
striking not to be remarked. They are enjoined " if there 
be any who knoweth any impediment or notable crime" in 
the persons about to be ordained to «« come forth, in the name 
of God, and shew what the crime or impediment is." It 
were much to be desired that the laity had more frequent 
opportunities of being present at these most solemn ser- 
vices. I feel convinced that the devout and attentive witness 
of a single ordination would retire from the service under 
stronger impressions of the sacred relation between the 
clergy and the people, with feelings of deeper interest in his 
minister and of attachment to his Church, than after the pe- 
rusal of volumes in defence of their divine institution. How 
much may be extracted from these services by an ordinary 
train of reflection is shewn in one of the numbers (the 12th) 
of " Tracts for the Times." 
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their indifference — that they are not concerned, 
because not consulted, in the measures of her dis- 
cipline, or the regulation of her affairs. In fact, 
the laymen of the Church of England are no less 
politically and influentially members of her con- 
stitution as a society, than spiritually and es- 
sentially partakers in her communion as a 
branch of the universal Church of Christ. Nay, 
even there, where the Clergy might be expected 
to stand most especially alone and distinct ; even 
in the conduct of her public services and her pub- 
lic worship, she has drawn the line of demarcation 
as little offensively as is consistent with the exis- 
tence of any ordained ministry. Her priesthood 
pretend no claims to exclusive reverence as sacri- 
ficers for the sins of their flock ; she does not re- 
serve to them any distinctive portion in the sacra- 
mental emblems ; content that they should remain 
the unworthy dispensers of the one great sacrifice 
once offered for all men, and associating both 
priest and people in the full communion of the 
blood as well as of the body of their crucified Re- 
deemer. 

Neither, on the other hand, does our Church, in 
the spirit of modern sectaries, exalt her ministers 
into mere preachers — the dogmatical expounders 
of the word of God. The spirit of her services is 
prayer. Valuable and important as the office of 
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the Preacher is, still the spirit of our services is 
prayer— united, mutual, common Prayer * Her 
Liturgy bespeaks no undue pre-eminence in the 
clergy ; the language of her absolution is decla- 
ratory, as well of the indispensible conditions as 
of His gracious will, through whose power and by 
whose commandment they exercise this delegated 
function. And finally, the station in which they 
officiate is only so much elevated above the peo- 
ple as is required for the audible expression 
of their common wants and common supplica- 
tions.! 

* The difficulty of finding men duly qualified for the office 
ef Preachers immediately after the Reformation, was no 
doubt one great reason for the drawing up the Book of Ho- 
milies. But even as late as the commencement of the se- 
venteenth century, by which time an educated ministry 
had arisen, we find a Canon embodying a strong censure 
of those who declined receiving the Sacraments at the hands 
of " a Minister that is no Preacher * * * as though the 
virtue of those Sacraments did depend upon his ability to 
preach? Can. James I., 57. 

f The contentions and diversities of practice which arose 
in the times immediately succeeding the Reformation, ren- 
dered it necessary to assign some definitive rule for these 
minute points, and hence in " the order for morning and 
evening Prayer," it is directed that it " shall be used in the 
accustomed place of the Church, Chapel, or Chancel." 
The views which originally dictated the choice of this ac- 
customed place will appear from a rubrick of an earlier date. 
"The morning and evening Prayer shall be used in such 
places of the Church, Chapel, or Cancel, and the Minister 
shall so turn as the people may best hear." — Second Book of 
King Edward VI., 1552. 
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And yet the Church of England is railed at as 
an exclusive Church. She does, indeed, withhold 
all matters purely spiritual from lay cognizance. 
She does, indeed, reserve the dispensation of the 
word and sacraments to those alone, whose fitness 
being duly ascertained and tried, she has accredited 
to the people by her orders. Less strictness than 
this she could not exercise without a manifest 
departure from her duty as a faithful " witness"* of 
God's word, and an organ of true doctrine unto 
the people. In her secular affairs however, in her 
discipline, in all that she derives " from men" And 
enjoys " by man," she associates the Laity with 
her Clergy to an extent unknown to other church- 
es, pretending the least adherence to primitive 
models.f 

Surely then, our Church has a right to demand 
that every one of her sons, in his degree, should 
lend his support in the hour of difficulty ; or 
to require that he will renounce the name 
when he fails in the duties of a churchman. 
That which, iii reference to the state at large, is 

* See article XX. 

f The founders of our ecclesiastical polity evidently en- 
deavoured to frame it in the same free spirit which per- 
vades the civil institutions of the nation, agreeably to the 
direction of that canon of the Council of Chalcedon — T«ii 

*6XtTtX0tf Kit) \u6Tt6tf TV1T*tf XCtt T»* UCX>WtCtmX»¥ nr*{6lXt£v » T«g#f 

*K6\*6urti. The analogy of the ecclesiastical and civil con- 
stitutions is ingeniously drawn out in Kennett's Parochial 
Antiquities quoted by Dansey, ubi supra. Part II. Sec ii 
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designated either as patriotism or as public spirit 
(call it by what name you may in reference to 
the Church), this feeling she may fairly expect 
every member of her congregations to manifest. 
For many points there are, of merely secular in- 
terest, which the Clergy, as such, cannot assert or 
maintain. Our weapons are not carnal, they" are 
adapted to other warfare than the din of worldly 
interests, and to other ends than the struggle for 
secular distinctions. But it is the duty of the 
Laity of her communion (if they feel for the 
Church that attachment which they profess) to 
take care that she is not prostrated to the level 
of the factious and discordant sects by which she 
is on every side assailed ; to be watchful that the 
pillars of our temple be not all removed, and the 
civil bulwarks of our establishment all under- 
mined. 

And you, my reverend Brethren, if you would 
awaken in your several congregations this interest 
and this attachment to the welfare of our common 
Church ; if you would see them identify her pros- 
perity with their own, and would have them act 
as becomes the members, the responsible members 
of her body ; if you would see them act as men 
looking up with ourselves to one common head, 
even Jesus Christ, — I can suggest to you no surer 
means than all of you already know, than you al- 
ready, in your several charges, are exerting ; no 
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other means would I suggest than those which the 
book of God's own word prescribes for your direc- 
tion ; to no other quarter would I turn, for to none 
other does our Church direct her ministers to turn 
for guidance and for aid in this most trying day of 
her visitation. 

These means, however tardy in their operation 
they may appear to our feeble sight, these cannot 
fail of ultimate success, for these are " not of men 
neither by man;" these the bitterest adversary 
dare not gainsay, for they are " from Jesus Christ 
and God the Father." She warns you for your- 
selves that ye " ought and have need to pray for 
God's holy spirit" that ye " may wax riper and 
stronger in your ministry." She bids you be " in- 
stant both in season and out of season," " as well 
by public as private monitions and exhortations to 
teach the people committed to your cure and 
charge"* in all the doctrine and discipline of 
Christ. 

She bids you, as her commissioned ministers, to 
be zealous not only in avowing, but in demonstra- 
ting by your lives and daily conduct, a disinter- 
ested care for their greatest, their final welfare. 
A care distinct from the mere anxiety to enlist 
jpartizans, or to swell her ranks with nominal ad- 
herents ; but a sincere, a genuine, and (through 
Christ), an effectual anxiety for their only true and 

* Ordination Service. 
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eternal interests. Thus will you silently and im- 
perceptibly kindle within their hearts an attach- 
ment to that church which has proved to them 
the channel of so many blessings. And thus will 
they be led to reciprocate the benefits they have 
themselves experienced by calling others to join 
them in the same communion, whose gratitude in 
turn will spread itself to an extended and yet more 
widely extending circle. 

By these means, and by means like these, we 
doubt not that the cause of the Church of Eng-< 
land will be powerfully upheld, maintained, and 
promoted ; and that she will still assert that ascen- 
dancy in the land which has rendered her the fruit- 
ful source of mercies and of blessings to our fa- 
voured people. 

But in that struggle unto which her Clergy 
seem to be well nigh committed— let the issue 
be what it may as concerns our secular interests 
and our temporal ascendancy — that issue we 
must patiently abide, in humble reliance on the 
will of Him whose wise design it may be to sub- 
mit our Church to this ordeal that He may pu- 
rify her as a yet more glorious instrument in the 
work of man's salvation. 

Be the issue of this struggle what it may, our 
Church (through the wisdom and power of the 
Lord) will never shrink from her high trust as a 
faithful "keeper and witness" of the oracles of 
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God's word. She will be ready now in the day 
of her visitation, as she ever proved herself in the 
times of her peace, alike to uphold the supre- 
macy of the written word above the traditionary 
adjuncts of the Romanist, as to vindicate its in- 
tegrity from the audacious mutilations of the Ra- 
tionalist. 

Finally, Brethren, we can entertain no fears 
of the perpetuity of that Faith whereof it is our 
chiefest glory to be the ordained ministers. 
We cannot suffer ourselves to apprehend that in 
the defence of that truth which she has set forth 
in her Creeds, in her Liturgy, and in her Articles, 
the Church of England should want her a man to 
stand forth before the Lord for ever. For these, 
Brethren, we know and feel and can affirm to be 
" not of men neither by man, but by Jesus Christ 
and God the Father," 
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